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The improvement of instruction is the problem of all school 
personnel working cooperatively. Whenever tensions develop be- 
tween teacher, supervisor, and administrator, instruction must 
suffer. Whenever mistrust develops between the schools or depart- 
ments of education and the officials of the public schools, instruc- 
tion must suffer. Whenever we relegate to our professional organi- 
zations and state departments of public instruction only the role 
of holding meetings and counting pupils, instruction must suffer. 

Since the improvement of instruction is the sole purpose of 
administrative organization, any techniques of administration or 
supervision which hinder better instruction should be eliminated. 
It is not, however, enough to eliminate poor techniques; it is neces- 
sary for all teaching personnel whether in the classroom or in the 
office to give active consideration to the problem of cooperative im- 
provement. This issue of the Journal presents the suggestions of 
active members of the teaching profession at several levels of ac- 
tivity for such cooperation. 
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Teacher-Administrator Cooperation in 
the Improvement of Instruction 


H. Leroy SELMEIER 
Department of Instruction, Grosse Pointe Public Schools, Grosse Pointe, Michigan 
KX 
RINCIPALS and teachers work hard—sometimes almost too 
Prerd-in their respective cubicles. Too frequently each is un- 
consciously assuming that the pattern of education is fixed and that 
it only remains for the teacher in her classroom and for the prin- 
cipal in his office to continue the program. 

The spirit of such an organization is merely for the status quo. 
The thought of many modern educational leaders (see The High 
School Journal, XXXIII, No. 3, p. 101, May 1950) that the heart 
of the curriculum is the growth of the teacher is not considered. 
Active cooperation to bring about that growth is even neglected. 

Yet growth does not occur in a vacuum but in the on-going 
processes of living. It develops best when all parties to the educa- 
tional picture work on the same directional pattern. Thus only 
through some sort of cooperation will teachers and principals build 
the best school experiences to educate boys and girls. 

Cooperation is concerned with bringing people together. When 
genuinely established this is no mere line-and-staff subordination 
of tasks. It is rather the coordination of the work of various con- 
tributors. Cooperation involves working together, with whatever 
organization its participants set up as only the means to an end; 
organization has no glory of its own. 

Admittedly the traditional authoritarian pattern of leadership 
is easier than teacher-administrator cooperation. It requires time 
to communicate thoughts and the multiple lines of communication 
in teacher-administrator cooperation are naturally more complex 
than a dictator’s fiat. 

However, leadership is a function and not a power. It is ex- 
pressed through doing and not talking about doing. It is void of 
concern for recognition of graduate degrees or titular rank in the 
system. Leadership is thus an ability and not a position. 

True, by virtue of the recognition in the appointment, an ad- 
ministrator ought to have the ability to exercise this leadership 
function. But must leadership be so confined? Actually the shar- 
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ing of opportunities brings better results. TTeacher-administrator 
cooperation reduces the tension so often accompanying a princi- 
pal’s unilateral decision. In practice this continued cooperation 
also promotes the inspection and understanding of all possible im- 
plications in each tentative choice and decision. 

Such cooperation tends to assure the best reception to plans in 
the on-going classroom situation. Through the understanding born 
of her participation, the classroom teacher can then properly de- 
velop the flexibility needed in and yet so often lacking to the plans 
of single individuals. 

On the other hand those to whom the matter of curriculum 
building was once limited are sometimes afraid to accept teachers 
in cooperative work, believing it involves turning responsibility 
over to those untrained for the experience. Actually cooperation 
should merely bring educators together. Responsibility and under- 
standing should be shared. While there ought to be neither ab- 
dication nor permission for amateur trifling with instructional 
planning, cooperation merely recognizes the necessity for all to 
participate in any planning in order to appreciate and to grow 
with the program. 

Teachers likewise limit their participation prematurely. All 
too frequently the “lack of time” is blamed when in reality it is a 
fervor for security or the desire to blame the results upon some 
one else’s decisions. Generally it is the difficulty of establishing 
satisfactory communication between teachers and administrators 
that is the real stumbling block. Once a genuine spirit of coopera- 
tion is established, the seeming time problem is of less and less im- 
portance. Teachers who have had this experience, never want to 
go back to their old division of responsibility. 

Nevertheless it must be admitted that some real limits do apply 
to teacher-administrator cooperation. They lie almost entirely with 
the understanding of the technique involved. We really need to 
study this business of living and working together as much as we 
have that of our special subject matter in its relation to college 
entrance. 

While not all-inclusive, certain guide-posts can be cited as help- 
ful in building good teacher-administrator cooperation in improv- 
ing instruction. 

(1) The importance of an in-service training program should 
be recognized in the community. Staff participation ought to be 
widespread and not just for the other fellow. Principals should 
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participate equally with the teacher; any memory of the old super- 
visory attitude ought to be avoided. Consultants, whether from 
within or without the system, should be helpers with a broad 
range of experience rather than too narrow a specialization. 

(2) Teachers and administrators ought to be willing to take 
time to live together, to think together, and to grow together. 
There can be no ready insistence on a neatly wrapped package to 
contain the final answer to all instructional problems. Gradual 
change, thoroughly understood, should be definitely preferred. 

(3) Each person should participtate as freely in the activity as 
his ability permits. Cooperation thus involves those with some- 
thing to give and those who recognize that they have a need. In 
either case there ought to be a willingness to accept others as 
worthwhile regardless of the values in their contribution. 


(4) The building of better group processes must never become 
slackened. Teachers and administrators need to grow in under- 
standing one another better, ever mindful that the processes of 
working together are similar to that which they themselves would 
build in a democratic classroom. 

(5) Decisions should always be considered as tentative and sub- 
ject to desirable modification in practice. The experimental atti- 
tude will then never be lost. Desirable change will ever be sought 
and accepted as proven in practice. 

(6) Evaluations of growth should be made periodically. Teach- 
ers and administrators need summaries to maintain group agree- 
ment concerning the point of development at which they have 
arrived. 

So this democratic road of teacher-administrator cooperation in 
the improvement of instruction is not always an easy one but the 
beneficial possibilities are certainly momentous. It is certainly ob- 
servable that the best instruction may be found in those systems 
where teachers and administrators sit down together and work 
cooperatively. 
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The Teacher’s Problems in the 
Improvement of Instruction 


Mary SuE BEAM FONVILLE 
Needham Broughton High School, Raleigh, N. C. 


rx 

ANY of the problems a teacher faces in trying to do his part 
M: improve the instructional program of a school are per- 
sonalized and localized. Therefore, any analysis of them in the ab- 
stract will have to be very general. In an article such as this one, 
it must also be very brief. A brief, general analysis can be only 
suggestive of some of the difficulties. Those here suggested are 
grouped under four headings. So to classify them is both illumi- 
nating and confusing—illuminating in that the classification sug- 
gests possible approaches to their solution; confusing in that there 
is inevitably much overlapping, and “interlapping.” 


1. PROBLEMS WHICH Have To Do wITH 
THE TEACHER AS A PERSON 

Since teachers are people, they are subject to all the “ills that 
flesh is heir to.” These, of course, are legion, involving in teachers, 
as in all other people, a vast tangle of physical, mental, emotional, 
and spiritual factors. Sometimes teachers get sick, tired, lonesome, 
or discouraged; sometimes they become anxious and troubled, and 
feel afraid and insecure; sometimes they grow suspicious, irritable, 
and resentful; sometimes they even become lazy and indifferent; 
and so, perhaps partly in self-defense, they cling to the old, and 
seek to avoid the new. 

All of this is to say that often the teacher’s problems in the im- 
provement of instruction are personal problems such as are com- 
mon to mankind, and they must be understood and dealt with as 
such by the teacher himself, and by his colleagues. It is to say 
further that perhaps one of the soundest and most long-lasting 
approaches to better instruction is to encourage teachers not only 
to seek for themselves proper medical care, rest, and relaxation, but 
also to seek enriching and uplifting experiences that will transform 
their minds and refresh their hearts. Adequate salaries are potent 
means for such encouragement, of course; they might even be 
justified on that basis alone. 
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2. PROBLEMS WHICH GROW OUT OF LACKS IN A 
‘TEACHER'S TRAINING AND EXPERIENCE 


Since schools have had laid upon them in recent years new 
obligations, some teachers are finding that their earlier training 
and experience have not adequately prepared them to meet these 
new duties. Also, since there is much that is new in educational 
principles and practices today as well as much that is old but in 
new dress, some teachers have not yet come to understand and ap- 
preciate these and develop effective techniques for carrying them 
out. It is true that they may be familiar with them in a theoretical 
way, but they do not understand them in a practical way. To have 
these become meaningful to them (and therefore usable) , teachers 
need to see good programs in action, and they need sympathetic, 
skillful guidance as they try to improve their own methods. Fur- 
thermore, they need to see the relation of the new or different 
practices to the over-all educational program and its underlying 
philosophy. Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes has been quoted as 
saying that the business of the thinker is to show the connection 
between his ideas and the frame of the universe. Perhaps some 
such obligation might rightfully be assumed by every proponent or 
practitioner of new educational ideas. Certainly, there should be 
increasing and continued effort among teachers and administrators 
and educational officials “‘fitly to frame together” the new and the 
old so that there is always an evolving, integrated program. 

If teachers are to do their part in keeping such a program de- 
veloping, they will need not only to learn and be able to carry out 
better practices, but they will need also time to plan step by step 
procedures for doing what they have learned. In other words, 
teachers need to be employed for a longer period than nine months 
so that there can be adequate time for them before, after, and at 
intervals during the teaching period of 180 days to make on-the- 
spot plans, to select and arrange in their classrooms teaching ma- 
terials, to study personnel records, and to do other such things 
which are prerequisites to good teaching. Most teachers already 
know how to teach better than they do and really want to improve 
their methods, but they find themselves “bogged down” physically 
and mentally by the numerous non-teaching school duties that at- 
tend their work, and they therefore never have the time and energy 
to do during the usual school year the kind of pre-planning, evalu- 
ating, and replanning necessary for superior teaching. For this 
reason the putting into effect of the recommendations made by 
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the North Carolina State Education Commission that teachers 
be employed for ten months and receive an additional month’s pay 
would have immeasurable possibilities for the improvement of in- 
struction. As a matter of fact, until some additional non-teaching 
period is provided, teachers will never be able to do the quality of 
work they would like to do and would otherwise be able to do. 


3. PROBLEMS WHICH ARISE OUT OF ADMINISTRATIVE 
SITUATIONS 


Since a teacher functions within a certain administrative set- 
up, his contribution toward the improvement of instruction may 
either be hampered or promoted by that set-up and by the “emo- 
tional climate” that pervades it. It is well recognized that rigid 
programs, tight schedules, restrictive regulations, and an inhibiting 
atmosphere can greatly delay or impede the efforts of teachers to 
carry out better practices in their classrooms. However, teachers 
need to be on their guard lest they offer such conditions as a con- 
tinuing excuse for failure to improve their own techniques as far 
as possible, and for failure to employ the most modern (if subtle) 
methods for re-educating the administration so that there will be 
an environment more conducive to growth. After all administra- 
tors are subject to the same laws of learning as are pupils and 
teachers and parents. 


4. THOSE WHICH GROW OUT OF CONDITIONS IN 
THE SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 


Unhygienic, unattractive, inconvenient, and crowded classrooms 
and insufficient or out-of-date equipment and materials make good 
teaching more difficult and exacting, and sometimes even negate 
that teaching. Likewise, a complacent, indifferent, restrictive, sus- 
picious atmosphere in the school community takes its toll—some- 
times a grim toll—of the strength, morale, efficiency, and effective- 
ness of teachers. However, some teachers have found in such 
school and community situations starting points for a series of 
educative experiences which applied not only on a school-wide but 
on a community-wide scale the universally applicable laws of learn- 
ing and growth. It has been said that the school’s special task in 
helping to solve society's problems is to develop problem solvers. 
“The great need of the world is for people who see what is as a 
stepping stone to what can be and who accept as challenges those 
problems which block the way to the attainment of desirable 
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goals.”! Developing and maintaining in himself as well as in his 
pupils the creative, confident attitude thus described is one of the 
continuing problems faced by a teacher as he strives to do what he 
can to enrich the educational program of a school. 

Besides the four groups of problems so far discussed, there are 
of course others. One that might come to mind is that of lack of 
professional spirit and pride in some teachers. Such a lack, of 
course, legislates against the quality of work done. However, pro- 
fessional spirit and pride are more like fruits than like roots, and 
can therefore best be cultivated by improving conditions for their 
growth. They develop rather naturally when good teaching is 
going on, when teachers are growing in insight and in competency, 
and when they have abundant opportunities for studying, plan- 
ning, exchanging ideas and materials, and cooperatively attacking 
their problems. 

By way of conclusion and emphasis, two of the most significant 
groups of problems a teacher faces might be mentioned again. One 
has to do with finding and using increasingly effective ways for 
teachers to continue their professional education after they begin 
to teach. Perhaps the approach to this is the continued and ex- 
panded efforts of teacher training institutions and school adminis- 
trators to apply to the in-service training of teachers the same 
progressive principles and practices they expect them to apply in 
their classrooms. 

The other most significant group of problems pointed out has 
to do with the teacher’s development as a person. While this may 
be the chief responsibility of the teacher himself, conditions con- 
ducive to desirable growth are partly within the control of the 
school and the community and should have appropriate attention 
and effort directed toward them. Before a teacher can be a good 
teacher, she must be a happy, healthy, well-adjusted, interesting, 
and interested person. “It takes an overflowing heart to give the 
lips full speech.” 


1 Learning by Living: Education for Wise Use of Resources. (A Report on the 
Resource-Use Education Project sponsored jointly by the Southern States Work Con- 
ference on Educational Problems and the Committee on Southern Regional Studies and 
Education of the American Council on Education.) Tallahassee, Florida: State Depart- 
ment of Education, 1950. Pp. 23-24. 
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The Role of the High School Principal in 


the Improvement of Instruction 


L. R. JOHNSTON 
Principal, Cliford J. Scott High School, East Orange, New Jersey 
rx 

T IS OBVIOUS that the role of the high school principal in 

the improvement of instruction will vary in form according to 
the personality of the principal, to the size of the school, to the 
experience and background of the staff, and to the traditions and 
customs of the locality. In short, many facets are reflected and 
many considerations are involved in any attempt which leads 
toward the improvement of instruction. 

The prime purpose of such an effort is to effect changes in 
the personalities of pupils. Since these pupils are to be citizens in 
a democratic social order, desirable changes place upon the prin- 
cipal and those associated with him both an exciting and heavy 
responsibility. The precise pattern, as stated previously, will vary 
from school to school, but the fundamentals underlying the pat- 
tern should be much the same in any school. 

First, the principal needs to search his own philosophy and the 
manner in which, BY HIS EVERYDAY WORK, he implements that phi- 
losophy. Whether he wishes to be or not, he is the leader of the 
school. Hence, it is imperative that the principal know where he 
is going and that he set his course accordingly. 

A second fundamental is the exercise of wisdom in working 
with a staff. All too often a principal gains understanding and 
insight and then violates those attributes in his dealings with a 
staff. All that a principal expects teachers to exhibit in their re- 
lationships with pupils must be in evidence between principal 
and teachers. Teachers grow and change their personalities in the 
same way that pupils do. There can be no basic improvement in 
instruction except as teachers change. Better instruction means 
growth all along the line—teachers, pupils, principal, and even 
parents. New insights and understandings are best acquired when 
all are engaged in trying to solve problems that are of concern to 
the school community. 

Third, he must strive to understand the personal and social 
needs of boys and girls. Meeting these needs means making changes 
in human beings. A change signifies that growth has taken place. 
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The principal, therefore, should seek continuously to acquire an 
understanding of how growth is best promoted. The role, there- 
fore, which the principal can or will play in the improvement of 
instruction is limited or determined by his own insights, under- 
standing, and personality. 

The principal's part, then, in the improvement of instruction is 
chiefly that of aiding in the professional growth of teachers. The 
indispensable ingredient in any technique he may employ in order 
to achieve this end is the liberation of the energies of his staff. A 
staff with freedom to think, to experiment, is a staff that has al- 
ready begun to improve instruction. 

To break down into its component elements the art of thus re- 
leasing the energies of a staff is, no doubt, somewhat impossible if 
for no other reason than that each situation and each principal's 
action in his own situation must be in terms of: the principal's 
personality, the size of the school, the traditions and customs of 
the locality. Individual creativeness is called for and this, as stated 
in the beginning, may take many forms or patterns. It may be 
profitable, however, to point out a few guide lines: 


1. It is essential that there exist an atmosphere in which teach- 
ers feel perfectly free to make suggestions, to experiment, and to 
criticize. To stand up under this the principal must have an abid- 
ing faith in human nature and be able, at the same time, to make 
wide allowances for the imperfections of that human nature. The 
principal must be one with, not one over. There is no point in 
trying to maintain “position.” Both principal and teachers are 
professional workers and in this field there is no high and no low. 

2. If his teachers are to experience a liberated atmosphere, the 
principal must refrain from having a “program” which he expects 
teachers to carry out or to put over. Teachers should not be put 
in the position of having constantly to ask themselves the question: 
“Is this the way he expects us to do it?” or “Is this what he wants?” 


3. The role of the principal in the improvement of instruction 
is vastly more than working hard at the job. It is a problem of 
utilizing opportunities which arise naturally for gradually enlarg- 
ing his own vision and that of his staff. He plays his role best by 
working along with teachers individually and collectively in a 
natural sort of manner on the many problems which arise in a 
school community. These problems vary greatly from year to 
year. Growth for all, including the principal, seems to take place 
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best where energies and attention are directed and consumed in the 
solution of problems of vital interest. 


Whenever the nature of the instruction is clearly out of har- 
mony with the needs of the pupils and with the knowledge of how 
learning best takes place, then working hard at improvement of 
present practice could very well lead toward poorer and less ef- 
fective pupil growth. In other words, the principal and teachers 
must forever be concerned with gaining a clearer understanding of 
the goals of education, the consequent growth desired in pupils, 
and how best to attain it. 

4. Growth on the part of all school personnel takes place best 
in an environment relatively free from tensions and pressures. 
Relieving tensions whenever they develop is one of the major re- 
sponsibilities of the principal. Any movement directed toward 
better instruction must be carried forward in such a manner as to 
keep those concerned from feeling too many restrictions. As far as 
teacher growth is concerned, the front is always a jagged one. Some 
teachers are moving ahead to better learning procedures faster than 
others. Whatever pressures develop should be those that are the 
natural result of progress being made by some leaders. 

5- The revered and time-honored techniques of class visitation 
is too often misused. The main purpose of class visitation is to 
make it possible for the principal to share in the instructional life 
of teachers. A keen interest in what the teacher is doing is impor- 
tant. The more teachers can be led to experiment for better ways 
of getting pupils vitally interested in what they are doing, the 
better the learning is likely to be. The approval given for even 
some small success or for an experiment which failed will promote 
more growth than the correction of a hundred faults. This does 
not mean that faults are to be ignored. They should, yea must, 
be dealt with. But the manner of so doing should be a beneficent 
experience. 

6. In conclusion it should be added that, while the teacher is 
the most important factor in the curriculum, the focus must remain 
on the pupil. He is the patient, as it were, and the principal and 
teachers are the physicians. There are hundreds of problems in- 
volved in the education of boys and girls. As these problems are 
attacked, all concerned grow in the process. As growth takes place, 
the curriculum changes and improvement in instruction is the 
result. 











The Role of the Secondary Supervisor 
in the Improvement of Instruction 


A. E. SouUTHWORTH 
Secondary Coordinator, San Diego County Schools, San Diego, California 
mx 

MPROVEMENT of instruction in secondary schools by means 

of sound supervision, has had its more recent and vigorous ex- 
tension in the rural areas. If there are aspects of supervisory prac- 
tice outside of the large city school systems which are importantly 
different from practice within the cities, then the writing of this 
article can be justified. 

Because of the presence of certain factors peculiar to the rural 
scene, the role of secondary supervisor is primarily one of general 
curriculum coordination. This is unlike the role played by many 
city supervisors who, often, are specialists in music, art, audio- 
visual education, or any one of a number of subject matter or spe- 
cial service areas. 

Within the context then of the rural setting, examination of 
the role of secondary supervision is profitable if it is thought of in 
relation to those developments which are occurring on the frontier 
of educational practice. Because the position is one relatively new 
to rural education, workers in secondary supervision have been 
free to shape their course and their practice with less need of 
reference to the traditional and orthodox way of performance. 
Under ideal circumstances, the secondary supervisor has come to 
function as a generalist. He performs a wide variety of functions, 
expertly exploiting the principles of group dynamics to create 
situations wherein teachers, administrators, pupils, laymen, and 
he become involved as cooperating individuals in the development 
and operation of a fruitful educational program. 

What are the major characteristics of secondary supervision, as 
it functions in the rural education setting? 

First of all, because of the comparatively recent development of 
the service, the word supervisor is being replaced by terms better 
suited to our present-day philosophy. Examples are: curriculum 
director, secondary coordinator, and curriculum consultant. There 
are several minor variations of these titles. 

Second, the emphasis upon the community school is a major 
concern of secondary coordination. 
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Third, by virtue of the broad academic training and experience 
possessed by the average secondary supervisor, he is peculiarly 
fitted for the exercise of great influence on the development of 
modern education. A recent survey of secondary supervision in 
California! revealed that very often the degree of professional 
fitness was the highest of any member of the staff. Eighty per cent 
of the secondary supervisors possessed the master’s degree, and 
almost one third of them had attained the doctorate. The aver- 
age terms of service at various levels were: seven years as high school 
teacher, three years as elementary teacher, and ten years as ad- 
ministrator. 

In the fourth place, secondary supervision provides unusual 
opportunity to do something about public relations. In the Cali- 
fornia study of secondary coordination made by Mushlitz and 
others, and referred to above, it was found that public relations 
was rated by 20 per cent of the supervisors as one of the three most 
important aspects of their work. 

Two examples of the modern, secondary supervisor at work, 
will serve to make clear the challenging role he plays. 

Fielstra? gives an account of the wide range of activities of a 
public relations nature which have been characteristic of secondary 
coordination in San Diego County, California. A few of the things 
the secondary coordinators in this County did, are enumerated 
here. 

They participated in conferences on proposed legislation affect- 
ing the curriculum. They did liaison work with various institu- 
tions of higher learning concerning problems of teacher recruit- 
ment. They taught summer session classes and helped conduct 
workshops for San Diego County teachers at San Diego State Col- 
lege. They helped institute correspondence study of high school 
subjects. They cooperated with the State Department of Motor 
Vehicles in their driver educational program. They served as 
educational consultants to certain business and industrial con- 
ferences. They took part in planning for school participation in 
radio programs. They prepared bulletins announcing contests 
sponsored by civic groups. They addressed many community and 
educational groups. They served on various boards and committees 
concerned with the public welfare, such as the Social Hygiene As- 


1M. E. Mushlitz, Hollis P. Allen, Reuben Palm, Clarence Fielstra, and Frank Lind- 
say, Report of Committee on Survey of County Secondary Curriculum Coordination in 
California. (Sacramento: The Committee, November 25, 1946), p. 4. 

2 Clarence Fielstra, “The Coordinator Makes News,” The Bulletin of the National 
Association of Secondary-School Principals, 32:96-101. February, 1948. 
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sociation. They did considerable writing for professional journals. 
They planned and participated in district and county educational 
workshops. 

Another secondary coordinator found his challenge in a six- 
year high school, in a workshop situation, organized to deal with 
such matters as these:3 


1. More than 70 per cent of the school graduates were not entering college, 
despite the fact that the prevailing curriculum emphasis was upon college 
preparation. 

2. Withdrawal from school before graduation, amounting to 21 per cent, of 
those entering the seventh grade, had been revealed. 

§. The giving of 102 failing marks and 400 “incompletes” at the end of one 
semester, in a school of 500 enrollees, could not be justified. 

4. Changes in the community resulting from the war pointed to the need for 
a survey as a partial basis for curriculum development. 

5. Very large teacher-turnover, necessitating the development of a harmonious 
philosophy of education and an agreement on school objectives, needed 
attention. 


With the above problems in mind and working closely with the 
school administration, teachers, and others, a three-week pre-school 
workshop was planned. 

Prior to the opening of the workshop, the coordinator mar- 
shalled available resources. He assembled books and pamphlets 
from the county schools library and curriculum laboratory, and 
from the high school professional library. He had been allotted 
$200 by the school district to build up this library. He prepared 
extensive bibliographies. Many samples of courses of study and of 
resource units were secured from widely scattered parts of the 
United States. A nationally known curriculum consultant was re- 
tained for the full period. Arrangements were made with selected 
professional and lay persons, including representatives of the county 
schools staff, the local board of education, and local civic groups, 
to participate in designated sessions of the workshop. The co- 
ordinator gave special attention to the setting of the workshop. 
Comfortable chairs were provided, tables were so arranged that no 
one of the 30 participants would feel out of touch with his col- 
leagues, and provision for pleasing flower arrangements was made. 
Committee rooms were given the same careful attention in this 
respect as was the general meeting room. Adequate provision for 
carrying out the wishes of the workshoppers as to social relaxation, 
was made. 


8 Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development. Group Processes in 
Supervision, pp. 67-70. Washington, D. C.: National Education Association, 1948. 
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During the workshop the coordinator gave attention to the de- 
velopment of leadership within the teacher group, utilizing sound 
principles of group dynamics. 

Following the workshop period, the coordinator sought to de- 
velop self-sustaining power in individuals and in committees. He 
gave attention to such matters as these: 


1. Encouraged committees to give adequate time to preplanning. This in- 
volved securing the cooperation of their superintendent in the adjustment 
of teacher load, and provision for sufficient resource materials. The coordi- 
nator sat as a fellow-member of these committees, whenever possible. 

2. From time to time he raised questions with the groups which were de- 
signed to foster re-evaluation of school goals. 

§- He procured resource persons from special fields. 

4. He encouraged rotation of chairmanships. 

5. He stressed the recording of all important proceedings through the use of 
secretaries and recording machines. 

6. He urged the use of critical observers for major meetings. 

7. He arranged for summer session workshops as extended opportunities for 
some of the teachers to consider their objectives from new angles. 

8. He continuously stressed the need for providing adequate time, space, and 
materials for the furtherance of the curriculum development program, 
particularly, to encourage such community-teacher-pupil interaction as 
would result in constant evaluation of goals and the means of reaching 
them. 

g. He secured some degree of teacher-pupil cooperation in the study of pupil 
and community needs, especially in the fields of health and vocational 
education. 

10. He made available to the curriculum committees several basic studies and 
analyses of the social scene and of curriculum development. 


SUMMARY 


Secondary school supervision provides a challenging role for 
one who has his eyes on the educational frontier, and who is ex- 
perimentally minded. Many of the characteristics of the position 
of secondary supervisor are unique as compared with the historical 
position. Certainly as evidenced by the wide range of opportunity 
and service in the examples cited above, the role is a new one in 
educational practice. Through the marshalling of school and com- 
munity resources, both human and material, on such a broad scale 
as described above, classroom instruction is bound to be improved. 
Coordination, cooperation, service, and leadership are the key 
words, today, in ordering the behavior of the secondary supervisor. 











The Role of the Professional Organization 
in the Improvement of Instruction 


Cuartes M. CLARKE 
Executive Secretary, North Carolina Council for the Social Studies 
xX 

HE state-wide organization of teachers within a high school 
i pee area has for a number of years been an important 
opportunity for professional growth. There are in most states to- 
day councils for the social studies, councils of teachers of English, 
science teachers’ associations, associations for music education, art 
education groups, and many others. Ordinarily affiliated both with 
the state teachers’ association and with a national subject-area 
group, the state group has in recent years found a useful spot in the 
modern teacher’s complex pattern of professional memberships. 

The role played in different states by these several subject-area 
organizations has been developed in somewhat random fashion, 
however, as permitted by the differing circumstances of opportunity 
and demand. As a result, a wide variety of activities are under- 
taken, and wide differences exist in the claim which the organiza- 
tions have upon the professional support of the teachers in their 
respective subject areas. While their recent growth attests to the 
potential usefulness of such organizations, there are probably few 
in which their maximum potentiality has been realized. 

A number of circumstances tend to delimit the activity of a 
subject-area organization. In the first place, the average teacher is 
otherwise over-organized. His participation in the activities of his 
state education association is almost mandatory; he is urged to 
membership in the National Education Association; he may feel 
some allegiance to his state classroom teachers’ association; he is, 
by virtue of his membership in these state groups, also a partici- 
pant in affiliated district groups; he may likely have some interest 
in such an organization as Phi Delta Kappa or the local school- 
masters’ club. In addition, he is moving into an era in which more 
and more of his attention must be given to cooperative curriculum 
development activities within his local district. 

A second circumstance influencing the range of such an organi- 
zation’s activity is its use of “spare-time’” personnel. No group 
with such membership can develop a continuing program of action 
of any consequence without the services of employed personnel. Al- 
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most all of the state-wide subject-area organizations are operating 
with professional leadership gleaned from the spare time of their 
members, and with clerical help borrowed, if obtained at all, from 
the institutions in which their executive officers are employed. 

A third less tangible limitation is the apparent absence of a 
commonly accepted area of operation which, on one hand, does 
not overlap areas legitimately and more economically served by 
other organizations, and which, on the other hand, is important 
enough to the average teacher to warrant his enthusiastic expendi- 
ture of money, time, attention, and moral support. 

It is in light of these considerations that the list below is sug- 
gested. Most of the activities listed have been used by some of 
these subject-area organizations; not many are found in the pro- 
gram of a single organization. Some are relatively inexpensive in 
effort or money; others have relatively high total costs, but could 
be developed to a point of a per-teacher cost low enough to make 
them attractive to individual teachers. A well-rounded program in- 
cluding a number of these activities would necessitate a much 
larger paid membership than currently is participating in the aver- 
age state-wide subject-area organization. It is the writer’s feeling, 
however, that most teachers are willing to pay far more than their 
present organizational expenses if they can be assured of receiving 
commensurate benefits. As an executive officer in one of these 
organizations, the writer recognizes, however, the tremendous cost 
in time and effort which would be involved in such an expansion 
of function. 

This list is not complete, by any means. It attempts, however, 
to survey most of the areas within which the writer feels such 
organizations might feasibly operate, and it should be suggestive of 
many other workable activities. 

A. Service as a clearinghouse for ideas and information. 

1. Publication of such materials as experimental courses of 
study, reports of interesting teaching activities, listings of 
film materials, bibliographies, research study reports and 
analyses, reports of activities of interesting persons organiza- 
tions, book reviews, materials evaluations, and evaluative 
materials. 

2.Sponsorship of workshops, conferences, study group meet- 
ings, summer seminars, and other professional gatherings 

for the purpose of permitting teachers to explore common 
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problems, share teaching experiences, and develop coopera- 
tively promising techniques, materials, etc. 

Utilization of the personnel of the organization in extension 
services among member teachers, through consultation, dis- 
cussion leadership, addresses, demonstrations, etc. 


B. Assistance to component district and local organizations. 


. Assistance in initiating such organizations. 
2. 


Assistance in developing programs of action and in training 
and orienting administrative personnel. 


. Coordination of the activities of several local organizations 


within the state. 


. Provision for the interchange of organizational information 


among the leaders of such smaller organizations. 


. Support of local organizations’ programs in the form of 


personnel, planning assistance, materials, etc. 


C. Liaison with national and other out-of-state organizations of 


similar structure and purpose. 


. Operation as a functional arm within the state of the appro- 


priate National Education Association affiliate. 


. Promotion among the teachers in the state of participation 


in national organization activities. 


. Operation as a clearinghouse of information and ideas aris- 


ing from the work of coordinate organizations in other 
states and regions. 


. Dissemination beyond the state of information regarding 


the activities of member teachers. 


D. Leadership in curricular planning and development. 


Cooperation with the State Department in the evaluation 
and development of courses of study and assistance in the 
determination of state-wide curricular patterns. 


. Cooperation with school district teachers and administrators 


in the evaluation of local curricular arrangements, and in 
the cooperative improvement of these arrangements. 


. Development and publication of suggestive curricular ma- 


terials. 


. Cooperation with local and county supervisory personnel 


in the improvement of instruction in the field. 


. Assistance in the evaluation and selection of textbooks and 


other state recommended materials. 
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E. Guidance and encouragement of research. 


1. 
2. 


Delineation of needed research areas in the field. 


Encouragement of research on the part of members and 
others in the state’s colleges and schools. 


. Assistance to researchers in the collection and interpretation 


of data. 


. Publication of interesting research reports from persons in 


the state. 


. Assistance in the translation and interpretation of signif- 


icant reasearch findings into materials of value to teachers 
and administrators in the state. 


F. Assistance in the training and placement of teachers. 


Cooperation with colleges in developing pre-service training 
programs. 


- Development of criteria and instruments for the evaluation 


of teaching performance in the field. 


. Maintenance of placement services for members. 
. Assistance to principals and supervisors in the planning and 


carrying out of programs of in-service training. 


. Assistance to colleges and universities in the development of 


extension services for the in-service training of teachers. 


. Cooperation in the appraisal and development of state cer- 


tification programs. 


G. Leadership in the selective recruitment of persons to enter 





the teaching profession. 


. Sponsorship of F.T.A., and other pre-teaching professional 


organizations. 


. Cooperation with such organizations as Phi Delta Kappa 


and Delta Kappa Pi in the encouragement of attractive 
young people to become teachers. 


. Assistance in Career Days, College Days, and other such 


guidance activities. 


. Publication of materials, for high school and college fresh- 


man and sophomore students, regarding the teaching pro- 
fession. 


. Cooperation with teacher training institutions and _ state 


department officials in adjusting selection and training pro- 
grams to supply and demand conditions. 








The Role of the Superintendent in the 
Improvement of Instruction 


Guy B. PHILLIPs 


mx 

HE major task of education lies in the improvement of the 

individual and his society. The superintendent of a public 

school system in 1950 has the role of cooperative charting of the 
course of education to achieve this task. 

A quick review of the past two decades or more reveals a strong 
emphasis on the element of quantity in public education. Much 
progress has been made by the states and by the nation in signifi- 
cant quantitative improvement. For instance, the length of time in 
the school has been increased materially in many areas. We have 
constructed more buildings, developed more equipment and pro- 
vided more facilities for the operation of schools at this particular 
time than at any period in the history of the nation. The number 
of teachers and specialists in the field of education has increased 
in larger numbers even than the enrollment of children. Every 
new phase of education has been added to by increasing the staff. 
At the same time more machinery for the management of public 
education has been developed by expert administrators at all levels. 
Many of the patterns of modern industry have been applied to the 
quantitative phases of administration. An increasing amount of 
money has been invested in public education at all levels. The 
public generally has become more conscious of the need for in- 
creased support in money than ever before. All of these indications 
are evidence of more of the concept of quantity in public 
education. 

A shift to the consideration of quality in public education re- 
quires leadership to an extent not yet realized. While the quantity 
of the material phases of public education is important, it should 
be emphasized that the principal task of the school is to improve 
the quality of the instruction which is provided for the students 
who are enrolled. The superintendent of schools has as the major 
function of his responsibility the improvement of instruction. It 
is likely that the superintendent is not in every case qualified in 
the details of the improvement of instruction, but there are many 
areas of responsibility which he must assume which do not in- 
volve the technical side of supervision. 
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The superintendent has an obligation to bring to the public 
a clearer concept of what good instruction is. This is difficult be- 
cause the nature of instruction varies with the personal develop- 
ment of individuals. Methods and techniques of instruction have 
changed since many of the parents were in school. Before these 
changes can be understood and appreciated they must be properly 
interpreted. It is increasingly important that the public be shown 
the nature of the expanding phases of public education. For ex- 
ample, new and significant programs of general education and voca- 
tional education must be presented intelligently to those who must 
carry the load of expenditure. The fact that the problems of health 
are a part of public education must be clearly understood by school 
patrons. 

The superintendent’s responsibility for the protection of the 
rights of childhood through the provision of good work conditions 
for the pupils and teachers is significant. Good instruction cannot 
take place without equipment, without light, without heat, without 
ventilation, and without an understanding selection of the tools of 
instruction. The cheapest materials are not always the best bargain 
in education any more than is true in the business world. 

Public education has not utilized the same techniques of im- 
proving personnel which have been achieved in business and in- 
dustry. Considerable attention is given by some persons to the 
program termed “In-service Education of Teachers.” As a rule, 
however, the superintendent of schools has not been the leader of 
the type of improvement which is so badly needed. Opportunities 
for visitation, for further study, for recreation, and for decent 
living conditions all have a direct bearing upon the quality of in- 
struction in the classrooms. 

One of the most difficult phases of the work of an administrative 
leader is in the field of evaluation or measurement of results. The 
techniques now used in this field in education are inadequate. It 
is the task of the leader of the schools, in cooperation with all the 
members of the staff, to find newer and more effective ways of 
measuring the results of instruction. There is an instrument to 
measuring the results of instruction. 

In conclusion it may be said that the role of the superintendent 
in the improvement of the quality of instruction includes the inter- 
pretation of modern techniques to parents, the improvement of 
working conditions and in-service training facilities of other staff 
members, and the development of good techniques for evaluation. 











Problem Areas in the Improvement of 
Secondary Instruction 


A. B. Comps 
North Carolina State Department of Public Instruction 
AK 
HERE are certain limiting factors which vitally affect the 
curriculum and instruction in our high schools. The report 
of the North Carolina State Education Commission calls attention 
to one of these limitations: 

“The central problem in improving the educational oppor- 
tunities for North Carolina youth is the small size of most of the 
high schools. The narrow offering found in small high schools, 
limited largely to college preparatory studies, means that the 
needs of the majority of pupils are not met. The solution rests 
in reorganization of school districts so as to make possible larger 
high school enrollments and a consequent enrichment in both the 
common learning and differentiated or elective programs.”* 

For the session 1948-49 only about twelve per cent of the 959 
North Carolina high schools had 300 or more pupils enrolled. 
The minimum enrollment recommended for a four year high 
school by the State Education Commission was 300. Fewer than 
half of the high schools in North Carolina have more than six 
teachers. 

The small size of the high school naturally limits the curricular 
offerings. In the smaller schools the curriculum is limited to five 
academic fields; namely, English, mathematics, social studies, science 
and foreign languages, with four units offered in each field except 
for foreign languages, in which only two units are offered. 

The limitation of offerings is further revealed by tabulation of 
the number of schools offering various subjects in 1947-48. The 
percentage of schools offering some of the important subjects is 
as follows: home economics 78; health instruction 73; agriculture 
50; typewriting 50; shorthand 27; elementary bookkeeping 25; 
music 21; industrial arts 12; vocational shop and trades 10; art 5. 

A second limiting factor is the inadequacy of school plant. It 
is true that the present building program may remedy this but 
there are still too many instances in which over-crowding of school 


* The report of the State Education Commission, Education in North Carolina Today 
and Tomorrow, The United Forces for Education, 1948. 
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buildings has resulted in inadequate libraries, science laboratories 
and other special facilities. There is evidence that school people 
are concerned about over-crowded conditions and lack of facilities 
and that we may expect much progress in the development of 
adequate school plants within the next two or three years. 

A third limitation, and one which was not mentioned by the 
State Education Commission, is the length of the school day and 
in some instances the length of the class period. In many schools 
the school day is shortened to such extent that the needs of the 
pupils cannot be properly met. This condition is related to the 
problem of transportation. Because of second bus trips and long 
hauls it has been necessary to shorten the school day beyond that 
which is considered best for the school program. A six hour day 
for instructional purposes would greatly improve the quality and 
quantity of work done. We should attempt to find a solution to 
this problem in order that we can get the benefit of a proper 
length of school day. 

The length of the class period is, of course, — some- 
what on the total length of the school day, but we believe that every 
attempt should be made to provide class periods of such length 
as to make better teaching possible. The hour period seems to be 
gaining in popularity and it is believed that the hour period will 
be satisfactory for most subjects. A visit of a day in a school which 
operates on the forty-five minute period will convince anyone that 
there is too much movement of students at too frequent intervals. 

Still another limiting factor and one which very vitally affects 
the instructional program is the training of the teachers and the 
widespread practice, in many schools, of persons teaching out of 
the fields of certification or training. In spite of the fact that pres- 
ent emergency regulations permit teachers to teach fifty per cent 
out-of-field there were during 1949-50 sixty-nine persons with high 
school certificates who did not even comply with the emergency 
regulation. It is highly important that a high school secure per- 
sons who are trained for the jobs to which they are elected. For- 
tunately the shortage of persons trained for high school teaching 
is become less acute. 

One of the problem areas in high school instruction is the 
problem of teaching reading to high school students. We know 
that many high school students do not succeed because of the lack 
of reading ability, but very few high schools have made a concerted 
attack on this problem. A program for the teaching of reading 
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should be set up in every high school. While it is necessary for 
such a program to be organized under the leadership of teachers 
of English, teachers of all subjects have an obligation to cooperate 
and to make a contribution to the reading program. Reading is 
not a subject that is necessarily assigned to any one or two teachers 
but is a part of teaching in any subject field. 

This brings us to another problem area; that of departmentali- 
zation. We shall continue to have departmentalization in high 
schools but it behooves us to take the necessary steps to avoid the 
evils of over-departmentalization. Some plan must be developed 
to get the teachers of the various subjects together in some way so 
that each will be aware of the work being done by the others and 
that the work of all of them may be coordinated. The writer had 
an opportunity to confer with the teachers in a ten teacher high 
school. The group discussed the problem of reading in the high 
school and then discussed their relationships to such a program 
and to each other. It was brought out in the conference that the 
science teacher was not aware of the work being done by the 
teachers of home economics and agriculture, that there was no 
particular knowledge on the part of the English teacher of the 
work of the teachers of social studies. 

A final problem area is that of learning to know each pupil as 
an individual, and providing for the guidance necessary for his 
development. During the studies carried on by the State Education 
Commission, the interviews held with more than 1000 seniors in- 
dicated that very little advice had been given to the seniors in 
determining the next step for them after graduation. Only about 
half of these seniors seemed to have made any sort of decision con- 
cerning the next step after graduation. There has been a wide in- 
terest among teachers and principals in improving the programs of 
guidance and progress is being made in this important area. Many 
schools which have not heretofore had counselors are beginning to 
provide adequate quarters and to set aside definite time for coun- 
selors, either on a part-time or a full-time basis. 

Small schools, limited offerings, inadequate plants, short days 
and periods, poorly trained teachers, low reading ability, over- 
departmentalization, and lack of understanding of the needs of 
individual pupils are important problem areas in the development 
of better high schools. However, with proper planning we can 
overcome most of these limitations and be successful in attacking 
some of the other problems directly related to instruction. 
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Editorial 
Departmentalization in the High School 


KX 

Mr. A. B. Combs in his article in this issue of the Journal has 
listed as one of the major problem areas in improvement of in- 
struction departmentalization in the high school. He is calling 
attention to a problem long recognized by curriculum experts but 
rather consistently ignored by those most closely concerned. It 
seems that there is present the old problem of not seeing the woods 
for the trees. 

It has been many years since we began to give lip service to the 
principle that it was children, not subjects that we were really 
interested in teaching. The elementary school, less restricted by 
a traditional departmentalization, has made considerable progress 
in giving attention to the problems of children. The stress there 
is frequently on using subject matter to meet the needs of 
individuals. 

In high schools, however, we assume that by teaching subjects 
we will almost automatically meet the needs or solve the impor- 
tant problems of adolescent living. We persuade ourselves that 
elaborate guidance programs, extra-curricular activities, and out- 
of-school agencies are relieving subject teachers of more than in- 
cidental responsibility in this area. In the name of standards we 
place emphasis on achievement of very narrow goals. Examinations 
and grades place pressure on students and teachers to give atten- 
tion to the details of subject matter while the possible needs for 
such knowledge are recognized only when we wish to rationalize 
the place of one subject as compared to another one. 

We are overly sensitive to the criticism of the subject specialist 
in the college who assumes that it is the responsibility of the high 
school to imitate the program of the college. This is reinforced by 
emphasis of teacher training institutions and state departments of 
education on the accumulation of course credits in a particular 
major field of specialization. By placing a greater stress on sub- 
ject majors and materials and methods for teaching in major fields 
than on child growth and development and educational sociology 
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we produce teachers more interested in teaching subjects than 
students. 

Colleges and state departments of education are not greater 
offenders than the administrators who encourage the subdivision of 
their high school programs into narrower and narrower subdi- 
visions. In our larger high schools we have the phenomenon of 
allowing seniority to determine who shall teach the courses in 
senior English or American History. We place prestige value on 
greater specialization. The smaller school is encouraged to think 
of itself as inferior because it cannot provide as high a form of 
specialization as the larger. 

A few schools in the country are experimenting with some form 
of “core curriculum” or “integrated course” form of organization. 
Such programs leave much to be desired but it is unfortunate that 
the majority of our high schools have not taken at least this small 
step in the direction of discarding the medieval heritage of subject 
organization. 


Mathematics Institute 


KX 

Of all the subject fields in the high school curriculum, the most 
inflexible and slow to adjust itself to new concepts of the task 
of the school is mathematics. Instruction in Plane Geometry, Al- 
gebra, and Trigonometry has changed little in fifty years. These 
courses follow a classic pattern more formalized and less adaptable 
to the needs of individual students than Latin or Greek have ever 
been. Only the obvious need of a complex society for some type of 
mathematical instruction has kept subdued the clamor to drop 
these courses from the traditional curriculum. As in the case of 
Latin and Greek the influence of the college has been generally 
conservative. A few alert teachers have modified their own 
procedures. 

The Duke University Mathematics Institute and Dr. W. W. 
Rankin’s Mathematics Laboratory are gaining deserved popularity 
and recognition among high school teachers over the entire coun- 
try. Here mathematics is recognized as a living subject unbound 
by the organization of Euclid. Teachers are coming great dis- 
tances and without asking for course credits to share the perspec- 
tive of a great teacher. Others interested in learning how to use 
the great storehouse of the science of numbers to meet the needs 
of students will receive help and inspiration if they plan to go 
next August to work with Dr. Rankin and his colleagues. 
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Film Notes 


CHARLES MILNER AND KENNETH MCINTYRE 


K* 


Health Education 


Bopy CARE AND GRooMING. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Text- 
film Department, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 18, New 
York. 20 minute, 16 mm., sound, black and white. 


This film develops the theme that good grooming begins with 
personal care and describes some recommended daily habits that 
can help everyone to make the most of their natural characteristics. 
Both men and women of college age are shown demonstrating good 
practices in keeping skin clean and healthy, in manicuring the 
nails, caring for the hair, and in use of the toothbrush. Bopy Care 
AND GROOMING is correlated with Diehl’s Textbook of Healthful 
Living. Points which might be overlooked during ordinary class- 
room procedures are emphasized. 


How To Avor Musc ie Strains. Bray Studios, Inc., 729 Seventh 
Avenue, New York 19, New York. 15 minute, 16 mm., sound, 
black and white. Rental or purchase. 


By describing some of the ways that body muscles may be 
strained, and complications that may result, this film is directed 
toward educating the viewer in human anatomy, so that accidents 
might not occur. Through live action and animated diagrams, 
muscular nomenclature of the body and its relation to mechanical 
lever action of the bones is shown. The three basic lever actions 
are described by the narrator. 


PosturRE Hasits. Coronet Instructional Films, Coronet Building, 
Chicago 1, Illinois. 10 minute, 16 mm., sound, black and white 
or color. Rental or purchase. 


This film on posture motivates students to good sitting, stand- 
ing and walking posture through the story of two children who 
desire to emulate a respected older brother. Posture HABits was 
previewed by twenty-one members of a summer school audio-visual 
education class. The majority of the preview group were public 
school teachers who have taught various aspects of health and hy- 
giene in their schools. It was generally agreed that it would be 
useful in the grammar grade and junior high school levels insofar 
as the points on good posture habits were concerned. 
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On Your Feet. U. S. Public Health Service, Washington 25, D. C. 
10 minute, 16 mm., sound, black and white. 


How to walk correctly with stress on comfort, and the effect 
of ill-fitting shoes on posture are the two points brought out in 
On Your Feet. The care of the feet is an important element in 
good health which is frequently overlooked. This is a good film 
for all ages. 


THe Ears AND HEARING. Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 
Wilmette, Illinois. 11 minute, 16 mm., sound, black and white. 
Rental or purchase.* 


The physiology of the human ear is explained by graphic ani- 
mated drawings and close-up photography. The narrator explains 
how the ear functions and illustrates three common causes of im- 
paired hearing, as well as how a hearing aid helps. From the physi- 
ological point of view as well as the understanding of the impor- 
tance of caring for ears and hearing, this film is extremely interest- 
ing. It can be used at all levels for studying hygiene as well as in 
high school biology or college physiology for studying the human 
ear. 


Eves FoR Tomorrow. National Society for the Prevention of 
Blindness, 1790 Broadway, New York 19, New York. 18 min- 
ute, 16 mm., sound, black and white. Loan.* 


The care of the eyes has been given a great deal of attention in 
recent years but this film produced by a non-profit organization 
devoted to the prevention of blindness gives us some interesting 
information and suggests some practical ways to protect our sight. 
Good for all age levels. 


For HEALTH AND Happiness. U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 11 minute, 16 mm., sound or silent, color. 
Loan (USDA) .* 


This film outlines the food requirements for various age levels, 
and emphasizes the importance of good nutrition to human health 
and happiness. It also illustrates the basic food groups that con- 
tribute to development. 


* Available through the University of North Carolina Film Library. 
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Book Reviews 


Four Recent Books in Secondary Education 
K* 
SECONDARY EpUCATION: Basic PRINCIPLES AND Practices. By Wil- 
liam M. Alexander, and J. Galen Saylor. New York: Rinehart 
and Company, Inc., 1950. 536 pp. 


SECONDARY EpucaTion. By Thomas H. Briggs, J. Paul Leonard, 
and Joseph Justman. Revised Edition; New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1950. 468 pp. 


Tue HicH ScuHoot For Topay. By Harold Spears. New York: 
American Book Company, 1950. 380 pp. 


DEMOCRATIC TEACHING IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS. By Lindley J. Stiles, 
and Mattie F. Dorsey. Chicago: J. B. Lippincott Company, 


1950. 579 Ppp- 


Each of these books deals with modern principles and prac- 
tices in secondary schools. All four are intended for use in both 
pre-service and in-service training of school personnel. The first 
three are aimed at an organization for a college course such as is 
usually listed as “Principles and Practices of Secondary Education.” 
They give a broad overview of secondary education as it has 
evolved to this time, with varying emphases on the trends and 
issues in the field. The last named is directed to the classroom 
teacher, giving a more detailed coverage of the procedures which 
constitute a democratic teaching approach. 

The following brief descriptions of the books attempt to ana- 
lyze each in terms of its use and practicality in the professional 
library of the administrator and teacher in the high school. 

Alexander and Saylor, in Secondary Education: Basic Principles 
and Practices, give a description of the modern American high 
school. Beginning with a discussion of some problems and op- 
portunities of the high school teacher, there follows, in this order, 
an overview of the development of secondary education, its pur- 
poses, responsibilities at Federal, State and Local levels, organiza- 
tion and administration, pupil population, and several sections 
on the curriculum of the high school. The curriculum becomes 
the main focus of the book, the authors presenting in some detail 
the considerations which have guided curriculum development in 
the high school, taking the point of view that the trend toward 
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curriculum planning based upon the needs of youth is the most 
nearly rational direction for present and future efforts. 

The general vs. specialized education issue is discussed fully, and 
core curriculum and work experience programs as applied to fitting 
the curriculum to the needs of youth are described and illustrated. 
Various types of classroom organization and procedure are out- 
lined, with their implications and effectiveness. The authors leave 
little doubt concerning their convictions as to the preferable class- 
room situations, and give copious illustration and references to 
supporting researches. The importance of out-of-class and school- 
community activities, guidance and other special services in the 
modern high school complete the picture. A comprehensive se- 
lected bibliography for further study is given at the end of each 
chapter. Numerous pictures illustrate modern practices. 

This book should be useful to anyone who wishes to understand 
or review the development of the present-day high school and its 
opportunities. It should be especially useful to those who are en- 
gaged in, or are planning, a curriculum revision program. 

Secondary Education, by Briggs, Leonard, and Justman, is a 
revision of its 1933 predecessor. The historical development of 
secondary education is given as a background to the consideration 
of the modern high school and its population. The social bases of 
secondary education and the characteristics of adolescent growth 
and behavior lead into the discussion of planning to meet adoles- 
cent needs. Then the organization moves into consideration of the 
functions of secondary education, articulation between educational 
units and thus to the curriculum. Two chapters center respec- 
tively around the nature of the curriculum and the necessary steps 
or functions in remaking the curriculum. Considerable space is 
given to discussions of emotionalized attitudes, mores, and inter- 
ests of youth as they affect education. The consideration of the 
impact of out-of-school society upon the school is a central focus 
in these discussions. 

The book seems to achieve the stated purpose of setting forth 
the fundamentals of a basic philosophy of education and an out- 
line of future development rather than a description of the high 
schools of today. For this reason, the problems, functions, op- 
portunities, and implications are presented in a broader, more gen- 
eral framework with fewer detailed breakdowns and procedural 
suggestions than are found in other books in this quartet. This 
approach is thus more an inspirational source and a means to a 
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broad overview and guide than a source of specific or immediate 
suggestions. The listing of supplementary references follows this 
same general pattern, being somewhat more limited than that in 
the book by Alexander and Saylor. 

The High School for Today is perhaps the most readable of 
these four books. A single author allows for continuation of one 
literary style and one point of view throughout the work. Spears’ 
usual conversational style is supplemented by an occasional cartoon 
illustration. 

The organization of this book is intended to be psychological 
rather than purely logical. The reader is introduced to the mod- 
ern high school to see “What we have” and is then shown “How 
it got that way” in a later historical section. Intermingled with 
the description of present-day organization and practice are criti- 
cisms and implications for future developments as implied in the 
recommendations and proposals of various recent and current 
educational groups and individuals. The “emerging” high school 
is seen as it evolves from consideration of promising improve- 
ments which are presented in each section. 

Fitting the curriculum to the student is given major empha- 
sis, with consideration of youth and their society, implications for 
curriculum reorganization in general and vocational education, 
core courses, the community school, the nature of learning, and 
various techniques of teaching. Democratic leadership at all lev- 
els is set forth as it may affect the total school situation. Ex- 
amples of cases of effective school-community programs are given 
in some detail. 

This book seems to give a comprehensive picture of today’s 
high school, its problems and opportunities. The organization 
and synthesis of causative factors, and the application of resources 
to improvement given as they are with one point of view and with 
illustrative cases, should contribute to an understanding of the 
high school and its possibilities in modern American society. 
Some readers may deplore the lack of bibliographical references 
to more detailed studies and other general works. Footnote refer- 
ences are also scarce. 

Democratic Teaching in Secondary Schools is an attempt at 
a comprehensive presentation of the principles and techniques 
which have evolved from the long search for the best approach 
to guiding pupil learning in a democracy. Beginning with the 
fundamental assumptions that the secondary schools are or should 
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be, laboratories for democracy, the authors show how present and 
recent teaching procedures have not been democratic, nor have 
they been adequate in preparing citizens for effective democratic 
living. The pattern for democratic teaching is then presented in 
some detail. 

This book brings together, in more detail than is usually the 
case, the results of recent research and thinking in the fields of 
how pupils learn and the processes of providing the most effec- 
tive guidance and learning situations. Prominent in this presen- 
tation are the techniques of group development, and the emphasis 
given to conscious study of the processes involved in democratic 
group effort. Following the general development of the underly- 
ing philosophy and the principles which should guide its imple- 
mentation, the techniques, skills, and information for developing 
a democratic methodology are presented. In order to narrow the 
focus separate sections are given for teaching the early adolescent 
in the junior high school grades, the middle adolescent in senior 
high grades, and the young adult in junior colleges. 

This book should be of interest to any teacher who is con- 
cerned with improving teaching and learning or with keeping 
abreast of the developments in the philosophy and science of 
teaching and learning. The comprehensive approach and the 
selected references given at the end of each sub-section should 
make this a most valuable resource—almost a handbook—for 
teachers who are engaged in an extensive program of develop- 
ment of a modern school program. It should be of equal value 
to administrators, supervisors and curriculum workers in any 
improvement program. 

In summary, each of the above books should be a valuable 
addition to the professional library of a school or system. There 
are no obvious differences in the underlying principles involved, 
though there are some differences in emphasis among the three 
general books. The fourth is more directly concerned with the 
problems of the teacher. 

Wooprow BRELAND. 








